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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page .708,} * 

The following notice of a visit from a native 
chief, gives a pajnfal view of the evil influence 
exercised by unprincipled white men over those 
simple people : 

First mo. 13, 1836.—This forenoon, Kuakini, 
the Governor of the Island of Hawaii, came on 


board; he was proceeding homeward on his own 
schooner, but having to convey the princess Har- 
rietta Nahienaéna, the king’s sister, to the island 
of Maui, was detained until her arrival on board 
his vessel, which was standing off and on, while 
he paid us a visit during the interval, to invite 


us to the shores of Hawaii. We had a good op- 
portunity to show him what must inevitably be 
the dreadful result, if measures are not speedily 
taken to check the desolating scourge of rum, 
with which the American ships are deluging 
these much to be pitied islanders. He is an in- 
telligent person, and speaks very fair English, 
considering it has been acquired only by inter- 
course with the crews of the British and Ameri- 
can whaling vessels. .He said that the use of 
rum was prohibited at Hawaii among the natives, 
and that it was only in the hands of foreigners. 
We told him that the foreigners would .be the 
certain ruin of these islands, if the government 
did not lay such a tax upon all spirit dealers, as 
would place this curse of the human race beyond 
the reach of the natives, and render it not worth 
ahy person’s while to continue the sale of it. They 
have tried, he said, to abolish it here, {Oahu,) 
but could not do it,—adding, ‘ the king is fond 
of it ;’—at the same time intimating that. the 
prineess not being ready this morning, was owing 
to the king’s being intoxicated last night. He 
said, the merchants here, (who are all Ameri- 
cans,\ take good care to supply the king with 
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money, and every other thing that he wants : by 
this plan they have him so completely in their 
hands, as to succeed in persuading him that it is 
to the interest of the islands to allow the free 
use of spirits. 

On the 17th D. Wheeler visited a school for 
half white girls, which had been established 
three years before ; of whom he remarks : 

To teach this class of children is a laudable 
undertaking, and highly needful on their behalf. 
They are of a description calculated to do either 
much good or much harm upon these islands, 
from their knowledge of the native language, de- 
rived from their mother’s side : this, in conjunc- 
tion with a moral education, would tend to assist 
in the civilization of the people at large; at the 
same time there is much reason to fear their as- 
suming a superiority over the natives, from their 
nearness of kin to Europeans or Americans from 
whom they have sprung. Although little to be 
proud of on this account, yet it mostly happens 
that they abound in pride and haughtiness ; and 
the fathers of such being for the most part run- 
away sailors, rum-sellers, or other profligate char- 
acters, their offspring, from earliest age, are ac- 
customed to scenes of vice and wickedness ; the 
effects of which are not likely tobe shaken off 
as they grow up, but rather to render them highly 
injurious to the natives around them, by their 
unrestrained, immoral, and base conduct and 
example. Not the least difficulty to be surmount- 
ed, is that of finding suitable employment to 
keep them out of mischief, having been trained 
in habits of sloth and idleness, and ignorance of 
every domestic and useful occupation whatever. 

Having come to the conclusion that his duty 
required another meeting with the foreigners and 
balf-whites in the Mariner’s Chapel, the needful 
preparation and notice were given, and on the 
evening of 26th, the meeting was held ; of which 
the following account is recorded : 

The weight of the prospect spread upon my 
mind, was asa heavy burden through the day, 
raising in me strong cries to Him from whom 
only cometh help and strength, for abjlity to do 
his will, and to exalt His ever great and ex- 
cellent name. We repaired in time to the shore, 
and were the first that took seats in the meeting 
The people gathered slowly, but with quietness ; 
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The people were very atten- 


Iness prevailed the 


silence, beyond all expectation sdlid, I had to| greatest part of the time, that if they could not 


supplicate Him who only hath immortality, and 
dwelling in the light:—that every thing in us 
that stood opposed to His righteous principle of 
light, life, and love, might be shaken and removed 
out of the way ; that that only which cannot be 
shaken may remain,—to the exaltation of His 
own great name, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ Jesus, which shall never have 
anend. Afterwards the people sat as if accus- 
tomed to silence. The first expressions with 
which the silence was broken, were:—As * no 
man éan gave his brother, or give to God a ran- 
som for his soul;” so no man can perform for 
another the solemn act of worshipping the Al- 
inighty Creator. If I were to speak to you, or 
read to you for an hour, it would only be an act 
between a man and his fellow-creatures, and not 
worship; for worship can only be performed be- 
tween a man and his Maker, who is a Spirit. 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” “The 
Father secketh such to worship Him.” “ Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain,” said the 
woman of Samaria to our condescending Lord ; 
“and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor* yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye know 
not what: we know what we worsbip; for salva- 
tion is of the Jews. But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
Father in Spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him.” This is the will 
of the Father, that we should hear His beluved 
Son, Christ Jesus:—“‘TIam the light of the 
world,” said He, “he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” The same eternal Power who said, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light,’”’—even God, 
who commanded the light to thine out of dark- 


ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give us the 
light of the knowledge of His own glory, in the 
face of Christ Jesus: it is to this light that all 
men must be turned, and to which all men must 


come if they are saved. This is the condenina- 
tion, that light is come into the world, and men 
are not willing to believe in it, because it makes 
manifest their dark and sinful state: they love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
areevil. “For every one that dbeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to it, lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” Such continue under the 
power of Satan ; “ but he that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
fest, that they are wrought in God ;” he is turned 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God :—he receiveth forgiveness of 


have been seen upon tlicir seats, it would have 
been difficult to ascertain whether any persons 
were present. It was the Lord’s doing; and as 
is His name, so is his praise for ever ! 


On the 27th, a visit to the senior missionary 
being paid, they witnessed the solemnization of 
five marriages, four of which were performed in 
their native language, and the fifth in English, 
the man being an American negro. It appears 
that, within the last year, one thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-six marriages had taken place 
upon those islands. These were probably accom- 
plished by the aid of the missionaries, though 
not so expressly stated. 

Of the exercises of First-day 31st, the follow- 
ing account appears : 


Had an almost sleepless night, but towards 
morning the way seemed to open with relieving 
clearness for me to attend the native meeting : 
landed in due time, and called upon the mission- 
ary, who accompanied us to the meeting. When 
on the way, Hiram Bingham asked whether I 
would prefer speaking to the people before the 
service began, or after it was over. This ques- 
tion was so unexpected, that I replied without 
proper consideration, that I had rather wait, I 
meant in silence before the Lord ; but he sup- 
posed until their service was gone through, and 
of course matters went on in their usual way. I 
felt regret afterwards that I had not more fully 
entered into explanation at the moment. It was 
afterwards proposed by Hiram Bingham, that I 
should go into the pulpit with bimself and another 
missionary, saying, that the crowd would be so 
great that he should not be heard if he inter- 
preted from the floor. This proposal was declined 
at first; but on getting into the place, I was con- 
vinced that if I did not go then, it would scarcely 
be possible afterwards should it be needful, as 
the floor was already a solid mass of people ; so 
we proceeded accordingly without delay. I sat 
as one who had the sentence of death in himself, 
and felt so much depressed, that at one time I 
thought of telling Hiram Bingham that I did 
not expect to have anything to say to the people, 
but was withheld from doing so. In addition 
to their usual services on these eccasions, a child 
was baptized, and it seemed long before all was 
finished, and general silence prevailed. After a 
short interval I stood up, when Hiram Bingham 
exhorted the people to stillness. I remarked on 
taking up the time of the meeting, which had 
aleoad sat long; but that I was induced to stand 
before them once more to communicate what- 
ever might be given me on the occasion. The 


sins, and inheritance among them which are sanc- | attention of the people seemed now fully arrested, 
tified by faith which is in Christ Jesus, the life | and after a solemn pause it was with me to ex- 
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press the encouraging language of the Lord’s 
prophet,—“ Arise, shine ; thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For 
behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people: but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee.”’ Thus was announced, by holy inspiration, 
the light of that glorious gospel morning, then 
preparing to dawn upon the benighted regions of 
the earth, to dispel the mist of darkness from the 
mind of man ; that sin should no longer have do- 
minion over the human race, but that mercy and 
truth should meet together, and love, oat joy, 
and peace, through righteousness, should prevail 
from the river to the uttermost part of the earth : 
that as sin has reigned unto death, so now might 
grace reign through righteousness, unto eternal 
life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. There is no 
other way by which mankind can participate in 
the life and immortality that are brought to 
light by the gospel, than that of believing in 
Christ Jesus, and turning to the light of His 
Holy Spirit, which shineth in every heart. I was 
sure that these beloved people (telling them so) 
were no strangers to the name Christ : but that the 
bare name is not enough ; I wanted them to be- 
come acquainted with His power, to save them 


from their sins: without this He would be no 
Saviour of theirs. The number of people pres- 
ent was computed at four thousand and upwards, 
and being placed above them, the heat was al- 
most insupportable; they stood in crowds out- 


side of the six double doors, and about a window 
that was open back of the pulpit. The buildin 
is one hundred and ninety-six feet long, a 
sixty-eight feet wide, and was, to all appearance, 
as full as the people could pack together. The 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and His trath to all generations of them 
that fear and love Him. 


The following extract illustrates the obsequious 
attention which uncivilized nations, as well as 
those more refined, often pay to those of elevated 
rank : 


Visited the school for native girls, under the 
superintendence of a missionary’s wife ; which, 
for good order and general quietness, is the best 
conducted establishment of the kind wé have yet 
seen. For some time after the formation of this 
school, the children could not be prevailed upon 
to go forward with the regular duties, unless an 
adopted child of the queen’s led the way, and 
had the preference shown her. When ordered 
to break up at noon, or in the afternoon, they 
‘would all retain their seats ; and when the reason 
- was asked for this, would say, ‘ Let the queen go 
first ;’ although she was a mere shrimp, in size, 
compared with many of the other children, and 
not more than six years old. The school-mis- 
tress has taken much pains to abolish such an 
unnecessary and invidious distinction, and has 
not hesitated to punish this child when in fault, 


like the other children, without showing any par- 
tiality because of her patronage ; for a time this 
gave great offence, but by firmness and steady 
perseverance the difficulty was at last completely 
surmounted. Most of the children have now got 
the better of yielding such undue servility, al- 
though it is said that some of the timid still 
consider this child’s word as law. 
(To be continued.) 


ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS 
OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 726.) 


Most of the members of the Country Commit- 
tee reside in Yorkshire ; but Lancashire, Durham, 
Westmoreland, Derbyshire, and even more distant 
counties are generally represented at them. The 
usual attendance is upwards of twenty ; and the 
average distance each member travels, in going 
and returning, cannot be estimated at less than 
fifty or sixty miles. For many years after the 
establishment of the school the committees met 
monthly ; but this arrangement being found cum- 
bersome and needless, and the attendance small, 
it was concluded to meet quarterly, and to entrust 
a few Subjects requiring immediate or more fre- 
quent attention, to a sub-committee of five 
Friends, resident in the neighborhood, who meet 
monthly. 

Subordinate to the committees, it was decided 
to place the general direction and management of 
the institution under the care of a resident officer, 
tor be called the Superintendent. Anxious to 
have the establishment conducted with a primary 
view to the religious benefit of its inmates, it 
was particularly desirable that its head should be 
a Friend of decided religious character and expe- 
rience; and its founders were sanguine enough 
to hope that such a one might be met with, who 
would voluntarily and gratwitously undertake the 
post of Superintendent and Treasurer; such a 
friend was found in John Hill, of London. Under 
a sense of religious duty, he and his wife freely 
offered their services to the institution, and were 
gladly accepted : the kind and Christian benignity 
of this pious couple, then far advaneed in life, as 
well as in general knowledge and understanding, 
had a very favorable influence on the character 
of the school in its early years. The wife of the 
Superintendent, a prudent and excellent matron, 
was mistress of the family, and, assisted by a 
housekeeper, had the charge of the domestic affairs; 
the daughter, an intelligent, pious, and judicious 
young Woman, was engaged as the principal di- 
rectress of the girls’ department ; the boys were 
placed under the care of a young man, recom- 
mended by Dr. Fothergill as remarkably skilled 
in penmanship, and in other respects qualified 
for the post. Joseph Donbavand, the young man 
referred to, continued in the service of the insti- 
tution for upwards of forty years; and when, 
bowed with age, he retired from the field of labor, 
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the institution granted him an annuity of £50 
during the remainder of his life, “in considera- 
tion” (we quote the honorable testimony of the 
Committee) “ of the long and valuable sérvices of 
our aged Friend.” 

The office of Superintendent and Treasurer 
continued to be discharged gratuitously for nearly 
thirty years :—first, by John Hill, who filled the 
post eleven years, and afterwards, by his succes- 
sors, John Hipsley, and Dr. Jonathan Binns; 
some inconveniences were however found to attach 
to this arrangement, more especially as jnterfering 
with that entire control, which it devolved on the 
Committees to exercise over so important an 
officer, and it was decided upon the appointment 
of our late and valued Friend, Robert Whitaker, 
that the Superintendent should, in common with 
those subordinate to him,~be a salaried officer, 
and that the duties of Treasurer should be 
transferred to some Friend in London. Wilson 
Birkbeck, Sparkes Moline, and Samuel Gurney, 
the present Treasurer, have in succession, filled 
this important office. 

Simultaneously with the labors of the first 
General Meeting and the Committees to establish 
judicious regulations for the general government 
of the new institution, active preparations were 
going forward within its walls for the reception 
of scholars. During the time the building had 


been unoccupied, its more perishable parts had 
become much dilapidated, and the premises gene- 
rally had assumed a wild and desolate aspect : we 


are informed, that when the new occupants en- 
tered on possession, a fox and her cubs were found 
comfortably quartered in one of the apartments 
of the west wing: much therefore required at- 
tention ; repairs were needed, furniture and bed- 
ding had to be provided, servants and officers to 
be engaged ; and for all this, and much more, 
many thoughtful heads and active hands were 
busily employed ere the preparations for the re- 
eeption of scholars were completed. At length 
the preliminary srrangements being sufficiently 
matured, on the 18th of the 10th mo. 1779, 
Ackworth School was opened, and Dorsetshire 
furnished the first pupils in the persons of Barton 
and Ann Gates of Poole; additional scholars 
slowly gathered together during the two follow- 
ing months, and about fifty were assembled before 
the close of the year. Of these by far the greater 
number were from distant counties ; Lancashire 
had not furnished a single child, and even York- 
shire had not sent a dozen. 

Ackworth School of 1853 is not, even as a 
building, the Ackworth Schvol of 1779. It may, 
therefore, be interesting to furnish a general out- 
line of its original internal arrangements, no- 
ticing, as we proceed, the most important im- 
provements which have since takefi place. The 
approach was by a long narrow footpath between 
high walls; on the right were the stables, and the | 
well knewn stable yard, the bakehouse, and the 
brew-house ; while the shoemaker’s shop, and the 
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porter’s lodge, were the only erections on the left. 
Kntering the main or centre building at one end, 
we pass along the Great Passage, 188 feet long, 
and 8 feet wide, with apartments on each side, 
24 feet in width. Extending the whole length 
of the south side of this passage, and equal in 
height to two stories, on the north side, were the 
boys’ and girls’ dining-rooms, each 70 feet long, 
with the committee-room, a spacious, noble, and 
richly ornamented apartment, between them. In 
1842, the girls’ dining-room was fitted up as a 
reading -and lecture-room, and a platform was 
erected at one end, in front of which the child- 
ren’s seats gradually rise to the further extremity 
of the room. It is thus well adapted for both 
seeing and hearing; and when the whole of the 
family are collected together in this apartment, on 
First-day evenings, for Scripture reading, the 
scene is highly pleasing, and of deep and thrilling 
interest.* 

Soon after the opening of the school, four 
rooms, constituting the whole of the wing south 
of the pediment, were thrown into one large 
apartment, and fitted up as a meeting-house. 
This continued to be used as such, till 1848, when 
alterations were made in the boys’ premises, ona 
very extended scale ; and as these alterations are 
intimately associated with the present improved 
state of the boys’ department, some detailed 
notice of their origin and progress is required. 
Much dissatisfaction had for some years been felt 
by the committee, with the general state of this 
portion of the school. The upper school-rooms 
were véry low, (scarcely more than eight feet in 
height,) and did not admit of adequate ventila- 
tion, all of them were crowded, both upstairs and 
down, and ‘being unprovided with class-rooms, 
there waseno opportunity of occasionally relieving 
them ; the only room appropriated to the boys in 
play hours, was also, of necessity, used for teach- 
ing; it was always dirty, the air never in a state 
of healthy purity, and the school apparatus con- 
tinually exposed to injury; the only apartment 
for the teachers was the library, quite removed 
from the boys’ premises ; the habits and conduct 
of the children partook of the rough character of 
their accommodations; fever in various forms 
had repeatedly spread in the school. It was thus 
evident that the minds, manners, and health of 
the boys, all shared in the deterioration which 
was acknowledged. ‘The confidence of parents 
was diminished ; the complement of boys was not 
reached for several years, whilst the girls’ school 
was continually full to overflowing. The whole 
subject obtained the close attention of the com- 
mittees, each defective point was carefally inves- 
tigated, and the remedies to be applied were de- 


*In 1837 a subseript'on, amounting to about £650, 
was raised in the Society, at the suggestion of two or 
three private individuals, and was presented to the 
Committee to erect Gas-works for the use of the school; 
the benefit, moral as well as social, from abundance of 
light, has been beyond calculation. 
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liberately considered ; it was at length concluded, | like many others, has gained power by repetition ; 
that a considerably increased subdivision of classes | so that, in almost every popular work on ento- 
was essential ;—that an apartment for the | mology, we find such statements as these: ‘ When 
teachers in the midst of the children ought to be | a flea jumps half a yard, it is as though a man 
provided ;—that airy and well-ventilated play- | were to leap three hundred yards;’ ‘If a horse 
rooms were required, which should not be used | were as active as a grasshopper, he would clear a 
as school-rooms ;—that the upper rooms should | haystack as easily as the insect skips over a few 
be raised four or five feet ; and that various other | blades ;’ ‘ When a beetle sustains the weight of 
alterations, promotive of health, decency, and or- | a folio, he is like a single porter with a house on 
derly habits, should be made. ‘he surrender of | his back.’ It requires only a little consideration 


the Meeting-house would enable the Committee to 
carry out their comprehensive plans, and it was 
therefore decided to appropriate the whole of the 
east Wing to the service of the boys, and to erect 
on the site of the old buildings, a new and much 
larger Meeting-house, which the requirements of | 


the increasing body of Friends in Ackworth de- | 
manded. But all this, and much more, which | 
alterations so extensive would certainly involve, | 
uired an outlay of several thousand pounds. | 
e Committees were unanimous in the judg- | 
ment that the course they were pursuing was 
right, and they were strong in the confidence that 
the Society would supportthem. They presented 
a view of the whole case in a lucid and energetic 
address, and they were not disappointed ; Friends 
cheerfully and nobly responded ; the subscrip- 
tions considerably exceeded £6,000, and all that 
was projected was satisfactorily completed; and 
it is not too much to say, that the most sanguine 
expectations of the liberal-minded projectors were 
fully realized. 

The new Meeting-house is a well built, lofty 
structure, capable, with its commodious galleries, 
of seating 800 or 900 persons ; it is comfortably 
warmed and well ventilated, and is so arranged as 
to be accessible to the children at all seasons, 
under cover, by means of open colonades, sup- 

rted by plain, substantial Tuscan columns ; the 
whole is built of free-stone from the school quar- 
ries. In front of the Meeting-house is a spacious 
area laid out in and shrubs, round which is 
a carriage road leading to the school, and form- 
ing the main entrance to the institution. A row 
of excellent dwelling-houses, for the use of the 
married teachers and officers of the school, was 
also erected at the same time. 


(To be continued.) 


COMPARATIVE POWERS OF LARGE AND 8MALL 


ANIMALS. 
In observing the habits of an animal, it is natu- 
. tal sometimes to compare the speed with which it 
runs, swims, or flies, and the distances and heights 
which it leaps, with the length of the animal 
itself, and the weight which it can sustain, with 
its own weight. This kind of comparison has 
given rise to an exaggerated estimate of the ac- 
tivity and strength of the muscles of small ani- 
mals, especially of insects. Authors after authors 
have copied, without reflection, the allegations of 
their predecessors on this point, and the fallacy, 


of the elementary principles of mechanics to make 
these paradoxes disappear, and to shew that there 
is no reason to suppose that the muscular power 
of insects is much greater, in proportion to their 
size, than that of larger animals. There are two 
distinct classes of phenomena to be considered, 
which we shall take in their order; namely— 
first, Speed and activity ; and, secondly, Sustain- 
ing of weights. 

1. Speed and Activity.—If a pellet of small- 
shot and a cannon-ball be let drop at the same 
instant from the same height, in an exhausted re- 
ceiver (that the resistance of the air may be re- 
moved, ) they will fall with equal speed, and reach 
the nd at the same instant. In each case, 
the thing moved is a certain mass of matter; the 
moving power is the weight, or gravitation towards 
the earth, of that mass; and from the fact, that 
the velocities acquired are the same, we conclude 
that the weight in each case is proportional to 
the mass or quantity of matter in the body ; that 
is to say, if the weight of the cannon-ball is one 
hundred thousand times greater than that of the 


| pellet, it contains also one hundred thousand times 


as much matter to be moved, and therefore the 
velocities acquired are equal. In fact, in comput- 
ing the proportions which moving powers bear to 
the masses of matter moved by them, we are to 
consider the absolute velocities produced, without 
reference to the lengths, or any other dimensions 
of the moving bodies. To exemplify the appli- 
cation of this principle to the activity of aniwals 
of different sizes, let us suppose that an elephant 
and a flea, whose respective masses are as one 
thousand millions to one, are found to move with 
the same absolute speed ; and to avoid the com- 
plexity which the consideration of the resistance 
of the air would produce, let us, in the first in- 
stance, suppose an imaginary case—namely, that 
the experiment is made in a receiver exhausted 
of air. The conclusion to be drawn from such 
an experiment is, that the muscular power of the 
flea bears precisely the same proportion to its 
mass which that of the elephant does; that is to 
say, if the flea has one-thousandth-millionth part 
of the mass of the elephant to move, it has one- 
thousandth-millionth part of the muscular power 
to move it with, and therefore moves with the 
same absolute velocity. The effect of the resist- 
ance of the air is, to retard the smaller body more 
than the larger one, because the surface of the 
former is the greater in proportion to its mass. 
Accordingly we find that the actual speed of in- 
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sects is generally less than that of larger animals. 
The distance and the height to which an apiwal | 
can leap, depend principally on the velocity with 
which it can dart itself forward or upward at the | 
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that of larger animals; and that the paradoxes 
on this subject, which have been so often expa- 
tiated upon, especially in works of a popular 
character, are founded on an illusive mode of 


commencement of the spring, and are modified | comparison.— Chambers’ Journal. 
by the resistance of the air. That velocity de- 
pends on the proportion of the museular power 
of the animal to its mass. If, therefore, the pro- | 
portion of muscular power to weight in a grass- 
hopper be merely the same as in a horse, it is only | 
the resistance of the air and the bow. position of 
its centre of gravity which prevent the insect 
from leaping a five-bar gate. To conceive dis-| some places, at every monthly meeting in other 
tinctly what is meant by the moving power of a| places, collections were made, to which every 
muscle, we must observe that this power is jointly | member contributed according to his ability, for 
proportional to two things—the force or pull} the relief of the poor, the sick, the infirm 
which the muscle exerts in contracting, and the | through age, widows and strangers, who on ac- 
distance through which it can contract. In mus-| count of their faith were imprisoned or sentenced 
cles of the sawe material, and similar force and | to work in the mines. Individual churebes not 
structare, the force must be proportional to the | merely cared for the wants of their own mem- 
transverse area of the muscle—the contraction to| bers, but the richer churebes of the capital cities, 
its length ; hence the moving power of the musele | such as Rome, sent pecuniary aid to those who 
is proportional to the product of its transverse | were suffering for the faith, even to the remotest 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE EARLY 
AND MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 


At every weekly service of the Christians in 





area by its length—that is, simply to its bulk. 
It is thus evident that there is no reason to con- 
clade, from the speed and activity of insects, that 
the material of their muscles is of a more power- 
ful nature than that of the wuscles of larger 
animals. 

2. Sustaining of Weiyhts.—It is well known | 
to engineers that a bridge, or any other structure 
on a large scale, will pot sustain nearly so great 
a load, im proportion to its bulk, as a small model, 
though made of the same materials, and similar 
in every respect except size. This is because the 
powers of sustaining loads, in two similar strue- 
tures of the same material and different sizes, are 
in the proportion of their respective areas, that is, 
of the squares of their lengths, while the bulks 
are in the proportion of the cubes of the lengths. 
For example, let us suppose a model to be made 
of the Britannia Bridge, of wrought-iron plates 
of the same quality, put together in the same 
manner, and of one-tenth part of the dimensions 
of the actual bridge in every direction, the plates 
being also of one-tenth part of the thickness. 
The bulk and weight of this model would be one- 
thousandth part of those of the actual bridge, 
while it would be cspable of sustaining one-hun- 
dredth part of the load. Hence the model could 
sustain a load tex times greater, as compared with 
its bulk, than the actual bridge can. If inseets 
were exact models of the larger animals, and 
their structure of materials of the same strength, 
they ought naturally, according to the principles 
above explained, to be able to sustain immensely 
greater loads in proportion to their bulk. In the 
case of beetles, this power is increased by their 
being clothed in armor. 

It appears then, on the whole, that we have no 
reason to conclude, from the speed, activity, or 
strength of insects that their muscular power is 
greater or less, in proportion to their bulk, than 


parts. And when the poor churches of the pro- 
vincial towns were not in a eondition to give 
sufficient relief to the suffering brethren from 
their own resourees, they sought the help of the 
church in the larger cities. About the middle of 
the third century, it happened that in Numidia, 
in North Africa, several Christian men aud we- 
men were taken captive by their barbarous neigh- 
bors. The Numidian churches not being able to 
raise the sum required for their ransom, applied 
to the metropolis, Carthage. The bishop of the 
city, Cyprian, in a short time collected a sum 
exceeding four thousand dollars, and remitted it 
to the abe of those churches, with an epistle, 
in which he says, “ We cannot regard the impri- 
sopment of our brethren but as our own, nor 
their sufferings but as ours, since we are united 
to them in one body, and not only love, but a 
peculiar religious imterest, must impel and con- 
firm us in procuring the freedom of brethren who 
are members of our body.” He adds, “ We 
wish, indeed, that nothing of this kind may hap- 
pen in future, but yet should anything of the 
kind occur again to try the love of our hearts 
and to test our faith, do not delay to inform us of 
it by another epistle; since you may be satisfied 
that our whole church prays to God that it may 
not happen again, but if it should occur, that 
they will help you cheerfully and abundantly.” 
Although the heathen frequently charged 
the Christians with misanthropy, because they 
would not imitate the conduct of the world, yet 
the principle of universal love of mankind and 
of enemies was always expressed by the Christian 
church. The love of enemies, especially, was not 
regarded as a single moral precept of Chris- 
tianity, but was a necessary result of the total 
Christian faith and consciousness—of faith in the 
Redeemer who died for bis enemies, and of a love 
that expelled everything selfish. Whenever they 
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met for worship, Christians prayed for the con- 
version of all men, that all men might attain 
salvation by the reception and faithful following 
of the doctrine of Christ. Also the heathen poor 
received rich gifts from the Christian church. 

In the year 254, a desolating epidemic ra 
throughout a great part of the Roman empire, 
and especially in northern Africa. The heathen 
at Carthage did not venture to attend the’ sick 
for fear of infection; the infected were thrown 
out into the streets half dead. Corpses were left 
lying in heaps, and threatened a general plague 
by tainting the atmosphere. A short time be 
fore, the Christians had suffered a bloody perse- 
cution; and even this desolating epidemic occa- 
sioned new attacks upon them. But Cyprian 
knew that it became Christians, by well-doing, 
to heap the burning coals of shame on the 
heads of their enemies. He assembled his 
church and said to them, “If we merely show 
kindness to our own people, we do no more 
than publicans and heathens; as genuine Chris- 
tians, we must overcome evil by good, love our 
enemies, as our Lord exhorts us, and pray for our 
persecutors. Since we are born of God, we must 
show ourselves worthy of our origin by imitating 
our Father’s goodness.” The Christians answered 
this appeal by dividing the work among them 
according to their various situations and abilities 
Some gave money, others their personal labor, 
and in a short time Carthage was rescued from 
the danger of a general pestilence. 

After a long interval: of rest, during which 
Christianity certainly sank in some measure into 
careless security and indolent worldliness, we see 
it under persecution enter with fresh power on 
the conflict, which only seemed to separate no- 
minal Christians, who found their way into the 
church in great numbers during peaceful times, 
from those who felt the vital power of Chris- 
tianity. Not only the most excruciating tortures 
by which it was attempted to extort a denial 
of their faith from Christians, could not shake 
their stedfastness, supported as it was by Divine 
power; nor even could the protracted sufferings 
of close imprisonment, with hunger and thirst, 
nor toilsome, unwonted labors in the mines, weary 
out a patience maintained by their faith. All 
the persuasions of dear friends and relations, the 
entreaties and tears of beloved fathers and child- 
ren, could not turn the tender hearts of Chris- 
tians from the path of obedience to the gospel; 
they endured the severest conflict—not only the 
fear of death, as presented to the senses—but 
-that which is still more trying, the cofflict with 
those tender and deeply implanted feelings in the 
moral nature of man, which Christianity by no | 
means suppresses, but, as it does in reference to 
all that is purely human, exalts, refines and | 
ennobles. They were victorious in this conflict, | 
because the words of the Saviour were deeply 
impressed on their hearts, “ If any man come to 


me and hate not his father and mother, and wife ' 
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and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
When Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, appeared 
for the first time before the proconsul and was 
examined, he answered, “1am 4 Christian and a 
bishop. I know no God besides the one true 
God who created the heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that is therein. This God we Christians 
serve. To Him we pray day and night for our- 
selves, for all men, and for the welfare of the 
emperors themselves.’’ To the question of the 
proconsul, “ Dost thou persist in this resolution?”’ 
he answered, “ A resolution grounded on the 
knowledge of God is unchangeable.” Being re- 
quested to name his clergy, he replied, “ Your 
laws wisely forbid the trade of informing ; our 
religion forbids a man’s giving himself up; but 
if you seek for them you will find them.” To 
the confessors Cyprian writes, “ Still we are in 
the world, still we are on the battle-field; we 
fight for our daily life. Ilence you must strive 
that after such a beginning you may make pro- 
gress ; that what you have so happily begun may 
be brought to perfection. It is but little if a man 
has been able only to obtain, it is something more 
to be able to keep what he has obtained ; as even 
faith and regeneration cannot bring to eternal life 
merely by being once received; they must be 
kept. Our Lord himself taught this when he 
said, ‘ Behold thou art made whole, sin no more 
lest a worse thing come unto thee.” His last 


words on receiving the sentence of death were, 
“ God be praised.’ 


Under the Valerian persecution, the martyrs 
in Numidia wrote as follows, during a severe im- 
prisonment in which they suffered much from 
hunger and thirst—‘“ The dark prison soon shone 
with the illumination of the Holy Spirit; we 
ascend to the place of punishment as if we were 


ascending to Heaven. We are not afraid to de- 
scribe the horrors of that place, for the greater 
the trial, so much greater must He be whio has 
overcome it in us. And indeed it is not our con- 
flict, for by the help of the Lord we have gained 
the victory ; for to be put to death is easy for the 
servants of God, and death is nothing, because 
the Lord has taken away its sting and power; 
he triumphed over it on the cross.” They closed 
the account of their sufferings with these words: 
“ Dear brethren, let us with all our might hold 
fast concord, peace and union of heart. Let us 
strive to be now what we are to be in another 
world. If we wish to be and to reign with 
Christ, then we must act in the way which will 
lead to Christ and his kingdom.” When after- 
wards they were led, amidst a great concourse of 
Christians and Pagans, to the place of execution, 
and the former cried out, “ Think of us when 
you go to the Lord,” one of the martyrs an- 
swered humbly, “‘ Rather, may you think of me 


| before the Lord.” 


Tertullian says, “The prison is darkness, but 
ye are light; it has fetters, but ye are free in 
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God's sight. The limbs feel not the pressure of 
the stocks when the soul is in Heaven. The soul 
leads the whole man with it, and transports it 
whither it will. Where thy heart is, there will 
thy treasure be’ also.” 

In a time of impending persecution, Cyprian 
wrote, “ Not in that sense have we joined the 
soldiers of the Lord, that we think of nothing 
but peace, and flee from conflict ; since in the 
conflict the Lord has gone before us as the 
teacher of humility, patience and suffering ; since 
what he has taught us to accomplish, he has 
himself accomplished ; and what he exhorts us 
us to suffer, he has first suffered for us.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Rade arene ee EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1853. 


ee 


The case saat Oreiid Smith, alias B. Fisher, which, 
greatly abridged from the Daily Register, is given in 
this week’s number, may probably be regarded as 
of some importance from the evidence which it 
affords, that the laws of the States, designed for 
maintaining the peace of the commonwealth, are 
not to be overridden by the claims of our slave- 
holding brethren ; but there is an aspect of the 
case which appears worthy of more serious consid- 
eration than it bas received. 

Any compromise between right and wrong, what- 
ever the attendant circumstances may ‘be, ought 
always to be viewed with mistrust. No political 
advantages can compensate the want of moral rec- 
titude. Now, that the system of slavery as es- 
tablished and maintained in the Southern portion 
of the United States, is radically and intrinsically 
wrong, may be considered as the judgment of the 
civilized world. That it is incompatible with the 
principles solemnly avowed in the face of the 
world, by the people of the United States, upon 
their assuming their station among the nations of 
the earth, is too obvious to admit of argament 
or illustration, When the people of the northern 
and middle States adopted the federal constitution, 
with the clause in it relative to the delivery of fu- 
gitives from labor, this admission could hardly be 
regarded as anything else than a compromise with 
wrong ; 8 compromise, however, probably less ab- 
horrent to the feelings of the people then than it is 
now; for there was at that time only one State 
clear of slaves within their own limits. The 
States which had made provision forthe extinction 
of negro slavery, had done it compromisingly. 
They had condemned the system by providing for 
its ultimate abolition, and yet had sanctioned its 
continuance during the lives of the existing gen- 
eration of slaves. It is therefore no matter of sur- 
prise, that the provision relative to fugitives from 
labor, should be no inseparable bar to the adop. 
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tion of the federal constitution. It is further ob- 


servable that slavery was then regarded as a 
waning institation, which, at no distant day mast 
vanish from the country. It is also highly probable 
that with most who reflected on the subject, the re- 
clamation of escaping slaves was expected to follow 
their elopement at no great distance of time, and 
before the fugitives had formed family connections, 
and become domiciliated in the States te which 
they had escaped. Hence their reelamation would 
be regarded as little more than plaeing them in 
the situation they had occupied previous to elope- 
ment. But how different in their practieal opera 
tions are the article of the constitution referred to, 
and the laws and usages which have grown ont of it. 
We find no statute of limitations, in the applica- 
tion of the reclaiming power. No matter how 
long an absconding slave may have enjoyed the 
blessings, and performed the duties of a freeman ; 
no matter what comforts he may have collected 
round him ; no matter that a confiding wife and 
helpless flock may have become accustomed to de- 
pend upon him for comfort and support; the hus- 
band and the father may be suddenly and ruth- 
lessly torn from the wife and children, and con- 
signed to a slave pen, to be sold under the ham. 
mer of an auctioneer to the highest bidder. Can 
any sensitive mind contemplate, without the most 
painful emotions, the condition and feelings of 
poor Smith’s wife and family, now rendered a 
widow and orphans by the instramentality of the 
officers of the law? It was my lot, nearly fifty 
years ago, to assist in the liberation, by purchase, 
of a black man who was seized, in the presence of 
bis wife, as a fugitive from labor, and was about 
to be transferred to a southern market. Though 
while the negotiation was pending I could not so 
far depend upon the strength of my nerves, as 
to visit the apartment in which the prisoner was 
confined, and he must have known, before I saw 
him, that his freedom was secured; yet, when 
brought out, the expression of distress still marked 
on his countenance was beyond any which I ever 
beheld, before that day, or since. 


It isa grievoug circumstance attending the recla- 
mation of fugitive slaves, that there is no legal 
substitute for the person of the victim. If the man 
claimed as a fugitive is once pronounced such by 
the constituted authorities, the master may set 
what price he pleases on his victim, and even re- 
fuse to sell him at any price. The natural conse- 
quence is, that the more oppressive the case, and 
the more ardent and extensive the sympathy ex- 
cited, the higher will be the demand. Within a 
few days, we have seen in the public papers an ac- 
count of a colored man who, about 15 years ago, 
located himself at Indianapolis, Indiana, where, 
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by industry, economy, and good conduct, he accu- 
mulated property to the amount of six thousand 
dollars. He had a wife and family, and was withal 
a highly respectable member of the Baptist per- 
suasion. But lo! a man appeared who claimed 
him as @ fugitive from bondage, and procured his 
arrest, A number of friends to the prisoner 
quickly appeared, who, while the cause was pend. 
ing, offered security to any amount for his appear- 
ance ; but this was refused by the inflexible claim- 
ant, who manifests a determination not to sell him 
at any price, in case he should obtain legal pos. 
session of him, but to take him to Missouri. Now, 
though we may hope that there is some mistake in 
this representation, yet we may rationally enquire 
whether there is in any part of the Union, any legal 
provision to restrain the holder of a reclaimed fu- 
gitive slave from acting exactly as this Missourian 
is said to have acted? 

The people of Cuba are no doubt much below 
those of the Unived States, yet in one article the 
slaveholders of our Southern States might learn a 
useful lesson from them. A slave, if he can raise 
the money himself, or find a friend to advance it, 
may demand his freedom at a price to be assessed 
by a disinterested umpire. 

If the people of the free States must continue to 
submit to the seizure and delivery of such fugitives 
from slavery as may be found among them, what 
possible injustice to the claimants would it be to 
to introduce into the laws provided for carrying 
this portion of the constitution into effect, u modi- 
fication, substituting the payment of an assessed 
value, where that can be done, for the delivery of 
the person claimed ? 


Diep,—On the 20th of last month, aged 40 years 
after a short but severe illness, Anna, daughter of 
Thomas Willis, of Jericho, L. I. 

To this dear friend, the language of our holy 
Redeemer seems peculiarly a plicable, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart Lewes shall see God.” Her early 
life was characterized by remarkable integrity, 
purity and conscientious regard for truth, which, 
with added years, expanded into a watchful care 
faithfully to discharge every manifested duty, how- 
ever great the cross to her natural will. 

As a daughter she was truly exemplary in filial 
kindness and solicitude, and to her surviving parent 
she was closely united, entering fully and feelingly 
into his various exercises. Indeed, in all the rela- 
tions of life, domestic, social and religious, she was 
ever found the judicious counsellor, the tender, sym- 
pathizing friend ; the poor and afflicted being the 
peculiar objects of her attention. Having early 
submitted to the cleansing and refining operations 
of Divine Grace, she was abundantly prepared to 
direct others to the fountain whence she derived 
consolation and strength, 

Though the severity of her disease precluded 
much expression, yet we feel the sweetest assurance 
that to her the Fe was “ glorious,” and that a 


foretaste thereof was granted her even here. Dur- 
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ing an interval of comparative ease she exclaimed, 
*‘O! the love of my heavenly Father.” A short 
time before her close, with a look of inexpressible 
affection, she addressed two of her nieces, ‘- Remem- 
ber your Lord;” then, ‘‘ Let me go;” and soon quietly 
yielded her purified spirit to Him who had become 
to her the “‘ chief among ten thousand.” 

May her bright example of early dedication, her 
pious and consistent walk, stimulate her survivors 
to redoubled efforts to pursue in simple obedience 
and single-heartedness the path of Christian duty. 

——, At Winchester, Virginia, on the 26th ult, af- 
ter a short illness, Resecca, wife of Jasper Cope, 
of this city, aged 73 years. During the illness of 
this dear friend, many expressions fel] from her, af- 
fording consolatory evidence to those who were at- 
tendant upon her, that she was prepared for the 
awful event, heving oil in her vessel and her lamp 
burning. Having, as she testified, endeavored 
through life, to love and adore her compassionate 
Redeemer, she was favered to meet the undeniable 
Messenger with humble and confiding hope. 

» At her residence in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, on the 10th ult., aged nearly 94 years, Saran, 
the widow of Griffith John, and an elder of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting. She was the daughter, 
being the eldest child, of Nathan Cope, of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. She was gathered as a 
shock of corn fully ripe, leaving behind her an 
assurance that her close was peaceful. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 
and Matron for this Institution. Application in 
writing may be mace to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 
Cuanies Exxis, No. 95S. 8thst., or 56 Chest- 
nut st., 
Jenemian Hacker, No. 144 8. 4th st., 
Samvet Bettie, Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 
Joun M. Wuitatt, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert. 
Wm. Bertie, 148. 3rd st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 


A case has recently occurred in this city, 
which, from the cireumstances attending it, has 
excited an unusual amount of feeling. A co- 
lored man residing in Camden, New Jersey, 
where he has a wife and children, and who is said 
to own a house and lot at Bushtown, was, in the 
5th month last, arrested in this city, on a vague 
charge of riot, and assault and battery. The 
colored man bore the name of George Smith ; 
and the person on whom the assault was commit- 
ted is said to be a white man, who has never ap- 

red in the case;and even his name is not 
estan The arrest was made by a constable, 
without warrant, and frdm an apprehension, with 
very slender evidence to support it, that Smith 
was the assailant. Another colored man, named 
Littleton Hubert, became bail to the amount of 
$500, for the appearance of the prisoner to an- 
swer the charge against him. Smith was there- 
fore constructively in the custody of Hubert, 
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though actually at liberty. It appears that Al- 


berti, of kidnapping notoriety, made an effort to 
obtain Smith by becoming his bail, but the offer 
was refused by the committing magistrate. 

On the evening of 7th mo. 21st, Smith was 
arrested under the name of Bill Fisher, on the 
charge of being a fugitive slave, owned by J.C. 
Howard, of Elkton, Maryland, and next day was 


taken before KE. D. Ingraham, United States Com- 
missioner ; who, after some delay, and hearing of 
the testimony adduced, gave his decision in favor 
of the claimant, and granted a certificate authori- 
zing the removal of Smith to Maryland. 

In the meantime L. Hubert applied for, and 
obtained from a judge of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, a writ of habeas corpus, directed to F. 
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declined compliance with the mandate. As it 
was proved that the Marshal was placed in the 
custody of the Sheriff under process of a State 
Court, Judge Kane decided that he had no au- 
thority to issue the writ directed to the Sheriff, 
and therefore ordered it to be quashed ; and he 
expressed a belief that the writ from the judge of 
the State Court ought to be obeyed. 

On the 25th the Marshal appeared in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and produced the 
prisoner, Smith, assigning the authority of the 
U. S. Commissioner for detaining him. The 
prisoner, Smith, was placed under custody of the 
keeper of the Moyamensing prison, and Mar- 
shal Wynkoop was discharged. 

On the 26th, the prisoner Smith was again 


brought into Court, when two counter claims to 
the possession of his person appeared. One on 
the part of the Marshal, under authority of the 
U. S. Commissioner, with a view of removing 
him to Maryland; and the other on behalf of 
Hubert, who was bail for his appearance to an- 
swer the charge of assault and battery. 

After a protracted discussion, Judge Thomp- 
son gave his judgment that Hubert by taking 
out a bail piece, could arrest the prisoner 
wherever found, but as that had not been done, 
Smith was not under the control of the court, 


keeper of Moyamensing prison, commanding 
them to produce the body of Smith, alias Fisher, 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions. Before this 
writ was served on the keeper of the prison, the 
alleged fugitive was removed from his custody. 
When Commissioner Ingraham gave his de- 
cision, Howard, the master, declared upon oath, 
that he feared a rescue before the slave could be 
removed beyond the limits of Pennsylvania; in 
consequence of which the colored man was placed 
in charge of Marshal Wynkoop to be delivered 
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in Maryland, agreeably to the provisions of the 
law of Congress of 1850. The writ of habeas cor- 
pus being served on Marshal Wynkoop, in whose 
possession the alleged fugitive was, he refused to 
produce him, grounding his refusal on the fact 
that he was acting under the authority of a 
commissioner of the United States. The judge 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions, justly regard- 
ing the authority of the State as paramount in 
the case, ordered the Sheriff to take the recusant 
Marshal into custody. 

An application was afterwards made to Judge 
Kane, of the U. S. District Court for a habeas 
corpus, directing the Sheriff or his Deputy to 
bring the Marshal before the District Court, in 
order to examine the legality of his commitment. 
As the petition did not state that the Marshal was 
detained under process of a State Court, but simply 
that he was not detained for any criminal or sup- 
posed criminal matter, the judge agreed to issue 
the writagreeably to the request of the relator, but 
with the open declaration that in case it should 


appear, on the return, that the Marshal was held | 
under process from a State Court, he should quash | 


the writ. 
After a short recess the Marshal was brought 
into Court by the Sheriff's deputy ; when it was 


Commissioner Ingraham, which directed him to 


and was therefore discharged from the custody 
of the Sheriff, and remanded to the custody of 
the Marshal. Hubert and his friends procured a 
bail piece as quickly as it could be made out; 
but in the meantime the unfortunate prisoner was 
hurried into a carriage which was in waiting, and 
driven off with the utmost speed towards the re- 
gions of slavery. 


DOMESTIC CONCERNS. 


In the management of domestic concerns, order 
and method must be observed, and all hurry and 
confusion ought to be carefully avoided ; for as 
Lavater very justly remarks, they are generally 
“the efforts of indolence.” 

But it is also evident, to an observing mind, that 
they are sometimes occasioned by the want of a 
proper cultivation of those powers, which enable 
us to comprehend, and to unite, the greater aud 
the less calls of domestic duty, and so to arrange 
our business, that all may be employed without 
improperly interfering with each other, or retard- 
ing the progress of the different branches of do- 
mestic economy. 

If we would begin at the right end of the 


| thing, it must be with the morning of the day, 
shown that he was acting under an order from| and the morning of life. 


This is an essential 


point. Sleep should never be considered as 4 


take a sufficient force to convey the fugitive slave | luxury, but as only a necessary refreshment to 


to Elkton, in Maryland, and that he considered 
the writ which required him to produce the fu- 
gitive before the Court of Quarter Sessions, as 
an unlawful interference with his duties as an 
officer of the United States, and had therefore 


invigorate the body, and prepare it for further 
exertions. Therefore the propriety and advan- 
tages of early rising, should be, by example and 
precept, fixed on the youthful mind. 

All nature around us has a voice ; does it not 
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call to us, and say as the angel did to one of the| and distressed, and for visiting them in their 


ancients ? 
hearken to the thing that I say, and I will tell 
thee more.” 

Does not the returning light admonish us in 
the most intelligent language; “ thy body is now 
refreshed with sleep; thy mind has been relieved 
of its cares; let each resume its proper allotment. 
When thou hast returned suitable thanks for 
blessings received, and thy mind is under the sus- 
taining influence of love and gratitude, prepare 
for the exercises of the day. Apply to them 
early.” 

Karly rising is acknowledged by the wisest of 
men, to contribute very much to health of body 
and vigor of mind. It also affords an opportunity 
of observing some of the most sublime and 
beautiful appearances of nature. What can be 
more beautifully sublime than the rising sun ; 
yet how many deprive themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of beholding it, by closing their eyes 
against that light which it imparts, and by which 
it calls om them to arise.* 

‘n rural scenery, there are a multitude of ob- 
jects to attract attention, and to enlist the purest 
feelings of the heart. All nature, being refreshed, 
is, in a summer morning, lively and cheerful. 
The dewdrops glitter on the tender herbage. The 
opening rose and the honey-suckle, emblems of 
virtuous youth, cast forth their fragrance to the 
morning sun. 

The hen comes forth with her little brood, 
which she has, through the night, sheltered from 
harm under her expanded wings. The small 
birds hopping from spray to spray, sing among 
the branches; while the robin and the lark, ris- 
ing on the wing, or perched on the topmost 
bough, tune their voices melodiously. 


Oh! that man would listen attentively to the 
instruction they give, apply his heart unto wis- 
dom, and join the general song of praise and 
thanksgiving to Him, who rules on high, and 
dispenses his blessings so bountifully to the chil- 
dren of men. Then might “his peace be asa 
river, and his righteousness as the waves of the 
sea. 


Early and suitable attention to our own con- 
cerns, affords us a much better opportunity for 
administering comfort and assistance to the needy 


* My father being a man of extensive business, and 
my mother a woman, who “ looking well to the ways 
of her household,” did not indulge her family * in 
eating the bread of idleness ;’’ | was trained up to the 
habit of rising before the sun, to attend to the dairy, 
and other domestic concerns. 

And, although the evening (especially when the 
Moon being at the full, casts forth her borrowed light 
to illumine the traveller’s path; or the whispering 
breeze is lulling the laborer to rest) has its charms, 
and is adapted to serious reflection, yet I think there 
18 no time so peculiarly interesting toa mind prepared 
to enjoy it, as a bright summer morning. Nor do I 
think there is any other so well calculated to impress 
on the youthful mind a love for the works of creation. 


“ Hear me, and I will instruct thee, | solitary abodes. 


If our lot in life is such that 
we have not bread to give for the nourishment of 
the body, we may have a word of consolation for 
the better part. We may wipe from the eye of 
affliction the falling tear, and direct the attention 
of the sufferer to those joys which never fade, a 
mansion “ eternal in the heavens.” 

And for those who have it also in their power 
to administer to the necessities of the body, to 
comfort the sick and afflicted, to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked, there is certainly no time to 
be lost. The wealth they possess, is “a call to 
duty, not discharge from care.” For the use of 
this, they must be accountable. 

As awife, a woman is bound by the sacred 
bonds of marriage, to promote the welfare of her 
husband by every means in her power. And by 
so doing, she contributes greatly to her own com- 
fort. By a mutual interchange of affectionate 
attention and interest, the happiness of both is 
increased, and they are the better qualified to fill 
their stations as heads of families, and as parents 
of children. 

When a woman finds herself placed in the 
important station of a mother, she is then brought 
under increased obligations; in the discharge of 
which, she will find the proper cultivation of her 
own mind to be of incalculable benefit. 

While her sons are young, and their minds 
susceptible of suitable impressions, she should 
sow the seeds of virtue, benevolence, and all 
those amiable qualities that will, in manhood, 
render them honorable and dignified in their pur- 
suits, respectable and useful members of the com- 
munity, and virtuous and exemplary heads of 
families. But her daughters, who must continue 
with her, will need a mother’s care to instruct 
them, a mother’s heart to feel for them, and a 
mother’s hand to guide their steps, even till they 
arrive at womanhood themselves. 

If a mother would faithfully perform her duty 
to her offspring, she must be willing to make 
many sacrifices. What sacrifices? some may say. 
Those of inclination. And if improper habits 
have been indulged, they must be corrected. The 
comfort and improvement of her family must be 
her principal object. 

Social visiting, and a virtuous intercourse with 
those we love, are some of the greatest comforts 
of life; yet even these must be under such re- 
strictions that nothing may suffer by her absence. 
Her inclination may sometimes lead her to prefer 
stillness and inactivity, when those under her 
care need instruction; but opportunities that will 
tend to their benefit, and prepare them for useful- 
ness, must not be suffered to pass unimproved. 

Many advantages arise from girls being taught 
economy in their wearing apparel ; how to make 
and repair most articles of their dress, and to lay 
them away carefully when they are not needed. 
By such attention, some females make a more 
decent and respectable appearance, and with not 
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half the expense, than others do, who are idle 
and negligent. 

They should be also taught such different 
branches of housewifery, as their strength and 
capacity will admit. And, as the preparation of 
our food is an essential part of domestic economy, 
much care is necessary to have it done in such 
a way that it will contribute to health, and best 
answer the purpose for which it is designed: not 
to pamper the palate of the epicure, but to afford 
nourishment to the body, that it may be supported 
under its various toils. 

A simple repast, suitably prepared and neatly 
arranged on the table, is not only more pleasing | 
to the eye, but- more grateful to the stomach, 
than rich and costly viands, prepared and set on 
in an ungraceful manner. The best of food may 
be rendered unwholesome by negligence, and it 
is not in the quaatity, nor in the variety of dishes 
that the elegance of a table consists, so much as 
in the neatness and order of its arrangement. 


To be continued. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.—THE PARADISE OF THE 
PACIBIC. 

In the first and sesond volumes of the Review 
we gave to our readers some interesting accounts 
of this little colony in the Pacific. The follow- 
ing narrative, beginning with the expedition of 
Lieutenant Bligh, and coming to the latest date 
to which our information extends, abridged from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, will doubtless be perused 
with interest by many of our readers. 

Lieutenant Bligh had been for several years 
sailing-master in the Resolution of the celebrated 
eircumnavigator, Captain Cook ; and in the year 
1787 was intrusted with the command of his 
majesty King George the Third’s armed ship, 
the Bounty, on an interesting expedition to the 
South Sea islands—namely, acting on the sug- 
gestion of Sir Joseph Banks, who had visited 
Otaheite with Captain Cook in 1769—+to try the 
experiment of introducing plants of the bread- 
fruit tree, which supplied their food to the Ota- 
heitans, into the West Indies. The Bounty set 
sail from Spithead on the 23d December, 1787. 
Mr. Bligh was then in the very prime of life— 
about thirty-three years of age. He returned to 
England and landed at Portsmouth on the 14th 
of March, 1790; having experienced, during 
that brief interval, such a disastrous adventure 
as will, with its incidents, always associate his 
name with one of the most painfully interesting 
passages in our naval history. How little he 
thought of it as he issued in buoyant spirits from 
Spithead! The Bounty was of 215 tons bur- 
den, and, ineluding Bligh, a botanist, and a gar- 
dener, carried forty-six persons. On the 26thof 
the ensuing October, they reached Otaheite (now 
ealled Tahiti), and met with a very friendly re- 
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ception from the natives, who supplied them in 
abundance with roasted pig and bread-fruit during 
a delightful stay of six months, during which 
Mr. Bligh succeeded in collecting upwards of a 
dveniad plants of the bread-fruit tree. With 
these they quitted Tahiti in the spring of 1789, 
on their way to the West Indies. Mr. Bligh, 
though an able commander, seems to have been of 
a somewhat hasty temper ; and it is possible that 
he and the master’s mate, Mr. Fletcher Christian, 
lived not on the best terms together. The latter 
was a young man, only twenty-four years old, of 
respectable family, of talent in his profession, 
and possessed of a daring and adventurous spirit. 

On the evening of the 27th of April, 1739, 
the commander invited him to supper, but he de- 
clined ; having, doubtless, by that time, conceived 
the audacious purpose which he afterwards car- 
ried into effect. This memorable night was one 
distinguished even in the tropical negions for its 
tranquil loveliness; and we may conceive the 
commander of the Bounty, as his vessel softly 
clave the sparkling waters, and his sails glistened 
in the silver moonlight, pacing the deck, and en- 
joying the beauty of the naa, But who can tell 
what an hour may bring forth! He was woke 
out of sleep at break of day by a startling vision— 
his cabin full of men armed with pistols and cut- 
lasses, headed by Mr. Christian! On his calling 
out to know what they meant, a voice sternly 
exclaimed, “ Hold your tongue, sir, or you are 
dead this instant!” With oaths and great vic- 
lence they tied his hands behind his back, with- 
out giving him time to dress; and then, hurrying 
him on deck, forced him, with eighteen persons, 
chiefly officers, superior and petty, into the sbip’s 
launch, flinging to them about 32 lbs, of pork, 
150 Ibs. of bread, 28 gallons of water, 6 quarts 
of rum, 6 bottles of wine, 4 cutlasses, a quad- 
rant, a compass, and a small quantity of canvas, 
twine and cordage. The heartless mutineers then 
sailed away, leaving their unfortunate commander, 
and almost all his officers—nineteen persons—it 
a boat on the Pacific Ocean only 23 feet long, aud 
6 feet 9 inches broad, heavily hades, and without 
any awning! Could the mutineers have foreseen 
what was in store for them, they would not have 
dared a retributive Providence, and might have 
reflected a little on an old English maxim— 
“ Begin nothing of which you have not well cov- 
sidered the end.” Which fared worse, the mut 
neers or their victims, remains to be seen. We 
shall rapidly follow the course of each. 

The ship left the hapless boat’s crew at abou! 
thirty miles’ distance from Tofoa, one of the 
Friendly Islands, and the first thing the latter 
attempted was to land at the island, to procul’ 
bread-fruit and water. The savages, howev¢t, 
received them barbarously, attacking them with 
stones, and beat them off the island, where they 
left dead one of their number, who had gallantly 
remained last on shore to push the boat off. The 
savages surrounded and killed him on the spt 
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and others pushed off in canoes to attack the un- 
fortunate boat’s crew, who, it must be remember- 
ed, had not been vouchsafed a single piece of 
fire-arms for their protection. Some cloths thrown 
into the water to amuse their pursuers, however, 
diverted their attention; an! Mr. Bligh and bis 
friends escaped massacre. But what was now to 
be done? Whither were they to direct their 
course ? 

After mach consideration Mr. Bligh obtained 
his companions’ concurrence in a proposal to make 
for a Dutch settlement on the island of Timor 
¢ which they knew nothing but the name), a 

istance of 3618 miles! The gunwales of the 
boat were only six inches above the water, and it 
is easy to imagine the misery to which eighteen 
people were to be so long consigned, even regard- 
ing only their cabined, cribbed, confined condi- 
tion; they were to traverse the ocean by day, by 
night, in all weathers, over a space of compara- 
tively unexplored ocean equal to nearly a sixth 
of the entire circumference of the globe. They 
started upon their voyage on the 2d of May ; all 
Mr. Bligh’s company having solemnly promised 
hin to be content with one ounce of bread and a 
quarter of a pint of water per day apiece. One 
half of them were to be on the look-out, while the 
others lay down in the boat’s bottom ; and not 
having room to stretch their limbs, and being ex- 
posed to constant wet and cold, they suffered, 
poor souls ! quickly and severely from cramps, 
which almost disabled them from moving a limb. 


What a look-out by day and by night! One 


can imagine them often gazing down into the 
depth beneath them—within a few inches of its 
surface—and watching the dark shadows of the 
sharks flitting around them, waiting for a ban- 
quet, which any sudden caprice or accident might 
bring them! After five days’ sail, they were 
startled to find two large canoes, filled with can- 
nibals, making towards them at top speed from 
the Feejee Islands. The canoes continued the 
chase till within two miles’ distance, when the 

gave itup. Sharks beneath, cannibals behind, 
storms above and below !—what sources of fear 
and misery ! what long hours of loneliness and 
terror must have been theirs! They encountered 
tremendous thunder-storms—by one of them, 
shortly after starting on their voyage, they were 
very nearly swamped; yet these brave and good 
souls placed their hopes in God, to whom they 
often addressed a devout prayer, composed for 
them by their commander, partly from his recol- 
lection of the Prayer-book. He wrote it in a 
small blank signal book, now extant; and it con- 
tains an humble confession of sins on the part of 
those suffering under the divine chastisement, 
invokes the protection of the Almighty in their 
misery and danger, and returns thanksto Him who 
spared their lives from day to day. Poor Bligh 
tried as long as he could to note a few observations, 
chiefly of places he passed, in this book; and this 
blotted and weather-stained document, an affect- 
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ing relic, is now in the possession of his daughters. 
* It is with the utmost difficulty,” he says, “ that 
I can open a book to write ; aud | feel truly sen- 
sible I can do no more than point out where these 
lands are to be found, and give some idea of their 
extent.” It was fortunate, indeed, that no quar- 
rels or dissensions seem to have broken out among 
the little crew. Had it been so, what might not 
have been the consequence? Asearlyas the 8th 
of May, the allowance of food to each was neces- 
sarily reduced to one and a half ounce of pork, 
half a pint of cocoa-nut milk, an ounce of bread, 
and a teaspoonful of ram, Bligh measuring out 
the allowance very accurately, o means of a pair 
of scales which he made out of two cocoa-nut 
shells, while a pistol-bullet (of twenty-five to the 
pound) served as a weight to fix the allowance of 
bread to each. The half pint of cocoa-nut milk, 
however, was soon further reduced to a quarter; 
and as for the bread, wetted and decayed as it 
was, and doled out thus by bullet-weight, it was 
eaten with the utmost relish. A fearful storm of 
thunder and lightning drenched them to the 
skin, yet proved a timely relief, for it produced 
them twenty gallons of water. This was dealt 
out three times a-day, in a small horn cup two 
inches deep and two in diameter, and round it 
was written by Bligh, * Allowance of water three 
times a-day.” He took his own meals out of a 
small gourd, round which he also wrote, “ The 
cup I eat my miserable allowance out of.” The 
bullet was afterwards set in a metal plate, on 
which Bligh inscribed, ‘“ This bullet, 1-25th of a 
lb., was the allowance of bread which supported 
eighteen men for forty-eight days, served to each 
person three times a day, under the command of 
Captain William Bligh, from the 28th April, 1789, 
to the 14th June following.” All these deeply 
interesting relics are now in the hands of his 
daughters. From the 10th of May they encoun- 
tered a succession of storms, with frequent thunder 
and lightning, the sea constantly breaking over 
the boat, and nearly filling it with water, which 
they had to bale out as quickly as possible to pre- 
vent being swamped ; yet most of them were 
seriously weakened and ill from cramps and 
spasms. They gained some slight relief by adopt- 
ing a suggestion of their thoughtful commander 
—viz., they all took off their clothes, steeped in 
rainwet, and wrung them in the salt water, which 
produced some little warmth to their shivering 
limbs. What a sight these unfortunate beings, 
thus engaged on the lonely ocean, must have pre- 
sented toa pitying beholder! To aggravate their 
disastrous condition, their little store of bread 
had become soaked in the salt water, which had 
broken over them incessantly ; and even of their 
sorry fare, their pittance, by the 24th May, was 
reduced to 1-25th of a lb. for breakfast, and the 
like quantity for dinner, omitting supper! On 
the 25th, they succeeded in capturing one or 
two sea-fowl that came so near the boat (which 
must indeed haye been a novel sight to them) as 
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enabled the mariners to catch them with the 
hand! They were of the size of a pigeon, and 
each was cut into eighteen pieces, and eaten, of 
course, uncooked. About this time the heat of 
the sun became so intense that it caused a lan- 
guor and faintness which made them weary of 
life. On the morning of the 26th they found 
themselves withjn a quarter of a mile of rocks, on 
which the sea was breaking furiously, but they 
contrived to haul off, and so escape instant de- 
struction. They were able to steer through an 
opening in the reef, and found a small island with- 
in it which Bligh named “ Island of Direction.” 
‘“* We here,” says he, “ returned God thanks for 
His gracious protection ; and with much content 
took our miserable allowance of a 25th of a lb. of 
bread, and a quarter of a pint of water” (with 
which they had been furnished, it will be remem- 
bered, by the thunder-storm). At length they be- 
gan to near New Holland, and landed on a fine 
sandy bay in an island near the main, where they 
luxuriated on oysters, water, and berries, and-slept 
comfortably all night; but, as they were prepar- 
ing in the morning to leave, they found a large 
party of natives armed with spears, running and 
hallooing towards them—whether friendly or 
not, Mr. Bligh and his companions did not pause 
to ascertain, but put off safely to sea. On the 
31st they landed at another little island, where 
they again found oysters. On the evening of the 
3d June they succeeded in threading their way 


through a most difficult and dangerous passage | under the direction of M. Dubois. 
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fever at Timor,) taking with him the launch in 
which they had crossed the ocean, for Batavia ; 
and afterwards homeward with eleven out of the 
original eighteen, the others having died or pre- 
ferred remaining in Batavia. He landed safe at 
Portsmouth on the 14th March, 1790. His cruel 
case was instantly made known, and attracted uni- 
versal sympathy. He was quickly promoted, 
and was afterwards appointed governor of New 
South Wales, and ultimately became a vice- 
admiral. He died at London, in the year 1817, 
aged sixty-three. 


(To be continued.) 


eTEACHING DEAF MUTES TO SPEAK. 


It is generally known that for years schools for 
teaching the deaf and dumb to speak have been 
in successful operation in Germany ; but the idea 
has never been put into practical operation in our 


| country, nor until recently even iu France. Of 


late, however, notwithstanding the adverse report 
of several men of science who were sent to Ger- 
many to examine this system of instruction, a 
school has been opened in Paris, and is now giv- 
ing convincing demonstration of the practicability 
of the scheme. In reference to its success, the 
Boston Commonwealth publishes the extracts 
below from a private letter from a friend in Paris: 

We made a most interesting visit a few days 
since to the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
I had read, 


(the Endeavor Straits,) and were again iu the some years since, of the wonderful success of M. 
open ocean ; but here again they had to encounter | Dubois in teaching persons born deaf to talk, and 
long-continued wet and stormy weather, from | remembered an anecdote of a gentleman’s baving 
which their exhausted frames suffefed very se- | called to see him and being received by his son, 
verely. Incessant fatigue, and exposure to cold | who replied to his questions so naturally that the 
and wet, overpowered the strongest among them, | visitor did not suspect that he was actually con- 


and several seemed at the point of death. Dur-| versing with a person deaf and dumb from his 
ing all these terrible trials, the noble-spirited com- youth. 

mander contrived to support their sinking spirits| The cireumstance of his son being deaf led M. 
by every exertion to distract and amuse their at- | Dubois to the idea of teaching the deaf to under- 


tention, he himself all the while as exhausted as | stand what was said by observing the movements 


themselves. At length, however, his fortitude | 
and constancy were rewarded ; for, behold! at 
3 a. M. of the 12th of June, their eyes were rav- 
ished with a sight of their long-sighed-for point of 
destination! ‘Timor! Timor!—the island of Ti- 
mor was in sight! Ah! who shall tell the thrill 
of ecstasy that shot through the hearts of the 
weather-beaten and all but prostrate boat’s crew 
as tlity first saw the island, and found themselves 
nearing it? What pious gratitude filled them 
towards their good God, in whose hands are all 
the waters of the earth, and who had conducted 
them through such unexampled perils ! 

On the 14th June they landed at the Duteh 
settlement of Coupang, after having been forty- 
eight long days and nights in this open boat on 
the ocean, and received a most hearty and hospi- 
table welcome from the governor and all the other 
residents. Om the 30th of August Mr. Bligh 
sailed with his surviving crew (for one died of 


of the lips, and to talk by imitating the move- 
ments of the vocal organs. The success of M. 
Dubois with his son led to the establishment of 
the existing institutions—for there are two, one 
for ‘girls and the other for boys, about twenty in 
each. The establishment for the boys is in 4 
separate house at some distance from that for the 
girls ; a garden or pleasure ground belongs to each. 
M. Dubois’ son is now about thirty-five years old, 
and with two daughters of M. Dubois assists him 
in teaching—the daughters are not deaf. The son 
speaks with great facility, and pronounces per- 
fectly like other people, except that he speaks in 
a lower tone than most people, and perhaps with 
less variety of intonation—but you would never 
suspect that he was utterly deaf from his man- 
ner of speaking. I have known persons who did 
not hear well (or, as we say, who are hard of 
hearing) who have the same peculiarity in their 
manner of speaking. 
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They adopt in this institution the system of 
mutual instruction on the part of the pupils, and 
with great success. You may imagine the pa- 
ticnce and perseverance required to teach the born 
deaf to understand what is said, but this is noth- 
ing compared to teaching ther to imitate sounds 
correctly, or, in short, to speak. M. Dubois’ son 
has now got to such a facility in speaking that he 
can do this better than he can always understand 
what is said—because speaking depends on his 
own acquisitions, but understanding what is said 
depends on the distinctness of the movement of 
the lips of others,—just as we hear what is said, 
better or worse, in proportion to the distinctness 
of the pronunciation of others. With the pupils 
it is different, they (with perhaps one exception) 
understand what is said much better than they 
can speak. It is only by long and continued 
practice that they can acquire a correct pronun- 
ciatioa—some of the pupils could tell what was 
said by observing only the motions of the mus- 
cles about the mouth, when the mouth itself was 
covered and concealed from them. 

Several of the pupils, both boys and girls, were 
called on to write on the blackboard, questions in 
single sentences, addressed to them by any of 
our party ; and it was extremely gratifying to see 
the eagerness, accuracy, and rapidity with which 
they wrote down the questions and their replies 
to them. Two or three of the boys wrote off cor- 
rectly, at a distance of twenty five fect, sentences 
either spoken aloud or indicated by the movement 
of the lips—of course it is the same thing to 
then. 

Not the least gratifying part of this visit, was 
to see the very happy and uncommonly intelli- 
gent expression of their faces. Of course there 
was a great difference between different children, 
and some were much more bright and intelligent 
than others. Some of the young girls were es- 
pecially interesting. It was very pleasing to see 
some of the brightest helping those less advanced 
to write out the sentences on a blackboard. All 
of those children had a contented, trustful ex- 
pression, which shows how well their happiness 
is cared for. 

I suppose there are more or less compensations 
for most misfortunes, though with respect to 
ourselves they are hard to find and difficult to 
realize. But on seeing these children looking so 
happy, it struck me that, though human nature 
is about the same with them as with others, yet 
the extraordinary state of dependence in which 
their misfortune has placed them, may have 
shielded them from many evil influences and sub- 


jected them more to good ones.— Pennsylvania 
Freeman. 





Every young man should remember that the 
world will always honor industry. The vulgar 
and useless idler, whose energies of body and 
mind are rusting for want of ogeupation, may look 
with scorn—it is praise; his contempt is honor. 
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ZACHARIAH 9 : 12. 


“Turn you to the stroug hold, ye prisoners of hope.’ 


Turn tothe strong hold, mourning one, 

Prisoner of hope, oh trust His grace, 
Thy rocx, thy refuge is the Son, 

There hast thou a sure hiding place. 
Behold the firm foundation stone, 

From which that glorious structure rose, 
Whose adamantine base alone 

Secures thee safe from all thy foes. 
Oh mariner, when tempest-tossed, 

To this strong fortress turn and flee, 
Though wrecked, thou art not wholly lost 

If thou wilt seek its portals free. 


Its walls enclose the sainted dead, 
Who there await the call 
Of him theis risen, glorious Head, 
To crown Him Lord of all. 
Vain ’gainst its towers, the tempests rage, 
Immortal, firm it stands, 
Its soldiers still ’gainst sin engage, 
With conquering heart and hand. 
This citadel of Christian hope, 
This bulwark of the cross, 
Still bears the fainting spirit up, 
Secures ’gainst worldly loss. 
The ransomed of the Saviour, there 
The golden portals crowd, 
Responsive to the heavenly choir, 
Their joys proclaim aloud. “ 
And echoing the adoring praise 
Of angels’ harps above, 
Its blood-bought throngs their voices raise, 
And shout redeeming love. 
Thou beacon light of ages past, 
Whose towers forever stand, 
And Jonger still than Time shall last, 
Shall praise that heavenly hand, 
Which doth thy strength and beauty still 
Sustain in every place, 
The crowning grace of Zion’s hill, 
And glory of God’s grace. Opal. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InteLticence.—By the arrival at New 
York, on the 28th ult , of the Steamship Asia, Liv- 
erpool dates have been received to the 16th ult. 

EnGLano.—The newspaper Stamp Duties bill 
had been read @ second time in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Shaftesbury’s bill for the compulsory 
education of juvenile mendicants and criminals 
was making progress. 

The Earl of Mornington, who is 60 years of age, 
having sent a challenge to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was referred by the latter to his solicitor or a police 
magistrate. . 

The potatoe crop in Ireland is flourishing. No 
symptoms of disease have made their appearance 
in any part of the Island. 

Fraxce.—The Emperor had kept very close since 
the late attempt on him at the Opera Comique, 
Some abdhionst anvects had taken place in connec- 
tion with that affair. 

The Eastern question keeps the people in anxiety. 
The Constitutionel confirms the statement already 
made, that a joint note by France and England is 
on the way to Petersburg, and adds, thatthe note , 
has likewise been approved by Prussia. Meanwhile, . 
business on the Exchange is almost suspended, 


awaiting the result of these final attempts at recon- 
ciliation: 
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Ney’s statue of brenze isto be erected on the spot 
where he was shot in the gardens of the Luxembourg. 
It will probably be inaugurated on the 16th inst. 

A settlement had been effected with Spain, re- 
specting the boundary line of Navarre. 

Christiana, Queen of Spain, had arrived in Paris. 

Iraty —On the 13th, the Piedmontese Chumbers 
were prorogued to ttth mo. 13th. 

Several arrests of Mazzini's friends hal taken 
lace at Fiorence. There is again talk of the grand 
uke abdicating in favor of his son. 

Austaia.—Letters from various parts of the Em- 
pire indicate that troops are concentrating along 
the Adriatic. 

Switzer.anp —From Berne, we learn that the 
National Council had adopted the following propo- 
sition by a majority of 58 to 20. 

Resolved, Twat the Federal Council shall be re- 
quested to absta‘n, for the future, from ordering the 
judicial and police authorities to expe! persons who 
have not been proved to have violated the right of 
asylum, and whose condition does not threaten to 
endanger the internal or external security of the 
Confederation. 

Russta.—The Russians have assumed the direc- 
tion of the Moldavian and Wallachian post offices ; 
and have ordered a solemn religious service to be 
celebrated in the camp at Warsaw, to procure a 
blessing on the arms of the “Orthodox Faith” 
against the Infidel, The merchants of Odessa have 
been warned not to send accounts of any thing that 
tra ispires to their foreign coprespondents. 

Turxey.—The position of Turkish affairs is, in 
reality, uuchanged. 

A despatch from Constantinople, 6th mo. 30, men- 
tions that the Porte had effected a loan of 45,000,000 
piastres (about $2;000,009) from the Oriental Bank, 
aud that another of 50,000,000 is in progréss of ne- 
gotiation with foreign capitalists. The Sultan has 
sent to the Mint all the plate he inherited from his 
mother and valued at 40,000,000 piastres. The 
naval and military commanders continue to take al] 
precantionary measures. 

(xp1a.—Negotiations with Ava had been termi- 
nated by the Burmese envoys refusing to sign the 
treaty proposed to them by the B itish, and dectar- 
ing that they wouldnot sign away any part what- 
ever of the Burmese dominions. They were or- 
dered to reconsider their answer, or to leave the 
new British tetritory within twegty-four hours. 
They left in ten hours. 

West Coast oy Arrica.—Affairs had been very 
quiet at Cape Coast Castle, since the late Ashaptee 
invasion. A convention had been signed at Bathurst, 
between Govergor O'Connor and the King and 
Chiefs of Congo, by which the latter ceded a por- 
tion of their territory, and the former removed cer- 
tain obnoxious #tockades at Sabbaif. At Old Cala- 
bar there had been an alarm of an outbreak at La- 
gos, but fears were over when the steamer left. 
Trade had much improved, and it was averred that 
this old slave station will become, if not properly 
watched, a place of considerable export of slaves 

British Provinces —At a large meeting at St. 
Johns, N. B., a resolution was passe:l that onfetter- 
ed commercial relations with the United States were 
‘necessary for the prosperity of the province. 

Buesos Ayres.—Dates from Buenos Ayres have 
been received to 6th month 4th. 

The city was still besieged, and guerilla contests 
were of daily oecurrence. Many have been wounded 
or killed, particularly among the outsiders. 


The National Congress at Santa Fe has,adopied a 
constitution for the confederated provinces, in most 
respects like that of the United States. It had been 
accepted by Urquiza, but it was not probable the 
authorities of Buenos Ayres would accept it, while 
Urquiza, with an army and fleet surrounded the city. 

The time allowed vessels in the port of Baenos 
Ayres to load, ha: beeu extended twelve days. 

Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico to 
7th month 16th, have been received. 

A commission has been appointed to form rules 
for the Jesuits, who are invited to return to Mexico. 

Santa Anna was making preparations for the 
union of Chureb and State. 

Great clouds of locusts were ravaging Southern 
Mexico, for a distance of 400 miles. Innndations 
had occurred at Jalisco. Thetown of Huajaia was 
destroyed and many lives lost. 

The silver mines in the neighborhood of La 
Cruces, New Mexico, are said to be exceedingly 
rich and apparently inexhaustible. The ore 1s 
found very near the surface. 

+A meeting of the citizens of Santa Fe had been 
held forthe pu of taking into consideration 
the intention of the U.S, Government to locate the 
Indians of California within the limits of New 
Mexico. Speeches were made, showing the danger 
to the citizens of New Mexico that would follow 
the location of 40,000 Indians within that State, 
in addition to the 25,000 already there, strong reso- 
lutions were formed inst the measure, and a 
Protest adopted and ailiored to be forwarded to the 
President of the United States. 

Catironnia.—The Steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the 25th 
ult., bringing California news to 6th month 30th. 

Shista City was destroyed by fire on the 14th of 
6th month, but was rapidly rebuilding when the 
steamer sailed. 

The Democratie State Convention had nominate:! 
Gov. Bigler for re-election as Governor, and Samuel 
Purdy for Lieutenant-Governor. 

The accounts from the mines were of the most 
cheering character. 

The Digger Indians were very troublesome in 
Tuolumne. 

Orvcon.—The election for Delegates to Congress, 
Members of the Legislature and county officers took 
place 6th mouth 6th. Gen. Lane was elected dele- 
gate by a considerable majo i 

| The crops throughout the Willamette Valley are 
exceedingly good. . 

Gold mines of great richness are said to have been 
discovered on the head waters of the Santiam, about 
forty miles from Salem. 

Domestic.—A new railroad between New York 
and Albany, torn onthe west side of the Hacdson 
river, has been surveyed, and a company of capi'al- 
ists have offered to build the road iu two years for 
the sum of $7,500,000. 

The total length of the Mobile and Ohio railroad, 
from Mubile to the junction of the Ohio with the 
Mississippi, will be 494 miles. It will join the 
Hlinois Central Railread, making one line to the 
lakes, 

The lron Mountain Railsoad now constructing, 
will bring St. Louis within eighty miles of the cele- 
brated [ron Mountain. Mferalogical surveys show 
that this mountain contains ore enovgh above the 
level of its base to make 100,000,000 of tons of iron. 

The yellow fever has made its appearance at New 
Orleans. The deaths average from 30 to 40 daily. 





